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ever pretend to be, of any considerable wealth or distinction, Tom grew up in a pleasant enough house on a pleasant enough street, where his mother still lives; his upbringing was as conventional as that of any normal middle western boy. He set type in his father's shop, sold magazines, did farm chores, and went to the public schools. He did, however, show leadership and ambition above the average; by the time he was thirteen, he had a crew of nine other youngsters working for him. Also the bent of his mind, from earliest days, was toward argumentation and debate. His high school yearbook, published in 1919, gives him the motto, "First in the council hall to steer the state, and ever foremost in a tongue debate." Dewey himself was editor of this yearbook.
Childhood bites deep into a man. Few people have capacity for basic change. The hardest thing to conquer is a man's own genes. These bromidic remarks are called forth by a minor circumstance: I have just looked at two pictures of Mr. Dewey in Life. They were taken some thirty years apart. But Mr. Dewey as an infant of three, and Mr. Dewey as a nationally known prosecutor, have the identical facial expression, and even point an index finger to the cheek with the selfsame gesture, as Life points out
Dewey went on to the University of Michigan, and did well both scholastically and otherwise. What interested him most was singing. He had a good resonant baritone voice, and placed first in a Michigan singing contest; this encouraged him to pursue voice as a career. He followed his singing teacher, Percy Rector Stephens, to New York, and at the same time began to study law at Columbia. Briefly he sang as a cantor in a New York synagogue; he didn't know Hebrew, but spelled out the syllables in phonetic English. The time came when he knew that he must choose between the two professions, music and law. He was conscientious enough to know that he could not do well at both. One legend is that he had a bad sore throat when about to sing a concert; this frightened him because it showed on what minor accidents a musical career could depend. At any rate he chose law, took a degree at Columbia, and started practice in 1925. He still likes to sing for fun. There are strong traces in him of the artist who never quite became an artist.
A man who gives up art puts a load on his subconscious. I do not mean to be too fanciful, but that Dewey is one of the neatest men who ever lived would suggest to any psychologist that he is still overcompensating for old artistic impulses, driving down and suppressing former tendencies to abandon. One of his biographers even records that he kills flies neatly, so that they will not make a spot on the wallpaper. That he drinks sparingly, and carefully limits himself to a package of cigarettes a day, is another indication of the rigorous will with which he controls himself, and avoids disarray. Consider too his extreme self-centeredness and self-consciousness. Mr. Dewey (it is an admirable trait) will never be "one